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THE SCHOOL AT ABBOTSHOLME, CONDUCTED BY 
DR. CECIL REDDIE 



PATRICK GEDDES 
Edinburgh 



II 

Leaving now my narrative, and passing to a more general and 
critical standpoint, in which specific subjects of education, criti- 
cism of their teaching, the work of particular classes and boys, 
have all to be considered, and as regards which critical and con- 
structive suggestions may be made, I may best continue as I have 
begun, treating, that is, first of all the essential co-ordination of 
the studies in the school life, next the detail of practical education 
such as is given during afternoon school, with its workshop and 
outdoor occupations, and finally passing to criticism of particular 
classes and the subject-matter of ordinary school work. Thus, 
instead of beginning conventionally with an inquiry as to how 
far the school prepares for professions and universities, or rather 
for the examinations which bring these within the school horizon, 
we shall begin by asking how far the school adequately prepares 
for life. 

The idea of the school as a preparation for life, and even that 
of the school as a miniature state in which the responsibilities of 
the larger world are prepared for, is, of course, one of the oldest 
and most familiar of educational ideas and ideals. Not only so 
far as my experience of schools goes, but, indeed, so far as a 
somewhat varied and extended range of travel and reading allows 
me to speak, I believe the large claim of this school is substan- 
tially justified; namely, that it is carrying out the organization at 
once of the school environment, and of its whole school life, in 
some ways at least, more comprehensively and thoroughly than 
heretofore. A school-state on these lines is necessarily patri- 
archal in its spirit and organization: and by thus uniting both 
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the material and moral authority in its single head, a fuller unity 
of their influence is possible. In this way conduct, in both its 
aspects, objective and subjective, material and ideal, is seen as 
one; and the separation of these, so lamentably common in our 
adult life, into morals and economics, into ideal and practice, into 
the doctrines of Sunday and of Saturday, of church and world, is 
thus vigorously combated. 

There is, undoubtedly, much in the claim of many of the 
public schools in England, past and present, to have created or 
maintained large elements of moral and of political idealism ; but 
it appears to me to be a notable distinction of Abbotsholme that 
it holds these with clearer grasp and carries them into fuller detail 
than I know of elsewhere. The management of the school-state 
in all its working and organization is frankly laid bare, so that 
the practical administration, and the growth and amendment of 
legislation, are shown plainly in progress together, while the 
large element of personal authority, common to every type of 
school life, is here presented in unusual degree in rational relation 
to science; surely a wise way of strengthening it, and one far 
too little utilized. As very notable and valuable in this respect, 
I took note of the headmaster's systematic teaching of hygiene 
and economics, proceeding as these do from the best elements of 
"oriental sanitation" in the earth cabinets to the experimental 
preparation for active citizenship and public life, while avoiding 
that premature exposition of economic facts and theories, public 
duties or rights, by which textbooks and their users so often 
defeat their ends by provoking distaste, or at least, indifference. 
While, again, it must be recognized, as the historic distinction of 
the best boarding-schools, that they have faced, or at any rate 
attempted to face, the problems of personal morals more fully and 
boldly than has yet been customary in day schools or in the home, 
I have not known of any school in which the moral difficulties of 
the great and decisive transition from boyhood toward virility 
are so frankly, simply, and sensibly met. As I write, I have 
before me for review what I take to be the most important work 
on education which has appeared (in the English language, at 
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least) for many years — President Stanley Hall's Adolescence, 1 
a work which neither schoolmaster nor professor, physician nor 
parent can afford to ignore; nay, which is fundamental to all 
who are interested in the practical questions of race-improvement 
or degeneracy, with their significance to the individual and the- 
family, the community and the state. And I may safely say that, 
setting this great monograph, with its wealth of psychological 
and pedagogic science and theory, on the one hand, and this 
school practice on the other, the two are in the most remarkable 
agreement; and this, not only as regards the general treatment 
of most of those aspects of the question, which the lengthy title 
of the volumes indicates, but even as regards much of their 
detailed treatment also. I consider this anticipation, in everyday 
practice, of the highest counsels of pedagogic science a matter 
upon which all concerned with Abbotsholme may be justly con- 
gratulated, and as furnishing perhaps the best possible justifica- 
tion of its founder's initiative. 

Of the curriculum in its largest aspect — i. e., as stretching 
over the seven years from eleven to eighteen inclusive — I do not 
feel qualified to speak to much purpose; and to go fully into all 
matters of school organization — such, for instance, as the group- 
ing of the boys into " prefects," " mids," and " fags," or, again, 
as the excellent entrance scholarship scheme — is beyond my 
present scope. 

Returning to the detail of the education for practical life, and 
beginning with its most fundamental occupation, I have already 
mentioned what I saw of the farm work, and have few sugges- 
tions to offer. I safely expect that, as the school develops, a 
fuller agricultural experience may become possible, with further 
practical opportunities, as of the admirable, steady discipline of 
the plow, in some ways the truest form of drill yet devised. I am 
far from any suggestion of transforming a school into an agri- 
cultural college, but there is no danger of this in an increasing 
development of the farm environment, which is one peculiarly 
rich in educative opportunities. 

In forestry I was glad to learn that a septennial felling, of 

1 Stanley Hall, Adolescence (New York and London: Appleton,. 1904) ; 2 vols. 
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course followed by corresponding planting, has been arranged 
for, so as to give to each crop of boys, as far as possible, practical 
experience of this, the full curriculum being adapted for a stay of 
seven years. 

Practical bee-keeping was evidently well done, and with active 
and healthy interest among the boys ; and here I need only sug- 
gest a somewhat fuller correlation with entomology and zoology. 
It is easy and delightful to make and keep ants' nests ; and these, 
with an occasional lesson upon the kindred gall-insects, would 
furnish a convenient introduction to insect lore, and indeed to 
biology in general. 

Of the workshop I have already spoken appreciatively; and 
I was similarly impressed by the faithful way in which the pump- 
ing engine is attended to by its couple of young engineers. As 
regards workshop drawings, I was glad to see useful beginnings 
of correlation with the drawing-school. 

Architecture, I was gratified to learn, had naturally had a 
great place while building operations were going on. Open-air 
sketching I was glad to see in progress, and in photography I saw 
an exercise, with, I think, fair results. 

As already indicated, the printing department appeared to me 
worthy of special commendation, as turning out workmanship of 
which no printing-house need be ashamed. 

The masters and the elder boys have each their special libra- 
ries, as have also the younger boys; even this junior library is 
managed again by themselves ; and I noted with satisfaction their 
card catalogue. The library, however, appeared to me one of the 
departments in which both weeding and increase are desirable. 
Chambers' Encyclopedia was on the schoolroom shelves, its vol- 
umes showing, however, too little signs of active use. 

In summary, then, the various practical occupations of after- 
noon school have impressed me very favorably ; they are remark- 
ably free from trifling, or even from mere amateurism, and have 
got beyond that phase of mere recreative hobbies, at best to be 
tolerated, as in most schools, and have fairly entered upon the 
higher level of serious elements in educational work, and even of 
valuable aids toward that finding of life-occupations, that choice 
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of professions, which has long been so much a want in all our 
schools. On inquiry as to this, I ascertained that in past years 
many boys have thus found their occupations, and have passed 
direct from the school to the offices of architects and land agents, 
to workshops of engineers, shipbuilders, or the like. Here again 
the school work is justified by President Stanley Hall's weighty 
chapter on " Motor Education." 

Coming now to artistic elements of culture, I have already 
spoken of the large musical development which is so characteristic 
of this school. As regards the visible arts, good casts, engrav- 
ings, and photographs are in evidence, and these are regarded as 
but the nucleus of a school collection which is spreading through- 
out the corridors and classrooms, dining-hall, and chapel, thus 
further unifying and refining the whole indoor environment. 

The exhibition of drawings contained some drawings and 
water-colors of distinct ability, and many of fair ordinary skill; 
yet I am doubtless only expressing the ideal of Abbotsholme in 
hoping that it may some day be possible to add to the staff an 
artist who would divide his time between the original production 
of permanent decorations (it might be even with the help of 
picked assistants from among the more artistic boys) and a meas- 
ure of supervision and aid in the teaching of drawing, indeed in 
its general direction. It is only in such ways that the prevalent 
" drawing-master theory " of art, which has so long been almost 
universal in our schools, can become replaced by the true artist's 
view, that in which drawing is understood, not as skill in copy- 
ing, even from nature, but as power of individual expression. It 
must be acknowledged that such a combination of artist and 
teacher will not be easy to find. In this connection, however, I 
was interested to note that one youth of marked artistic ability 
was permitted to devote a moderate portion of his time to the 
preparation of designs for various publications, on the excellent 
ground that, though he may thereby take a less distinguished place 
in some of the classes and examinations, he is thus more fully pre- 
paring himself for his opening future. 

Such due, yet moderate, encouragment of a boy's special bent 
seemed to me a very satisfactory evidence of elasticity in the 
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school program, and of a wise encouragement of individual abili- 
ties without undue sacrifice of general culture. Another of the 
most eminent of American psychologists and teachers, Professor 
William James, has lately insisted even in the interest of that all- 
around development, at which the best schools must ever aim, of 
much tolerance — indeed, even, as far as may be, of wise encour- 
agement — of those outbursts of intense activity in this or that 
direction, since, despite the transient interest and the small out- 
ward result, these temporary specializings which so commonly 
disappoint pedagogue and parent, and, it may be, the boy himself, 
may not only express some new development of the mind, but 
even be essential to it. Here, again, we find practice justified by 
scientific theory, and theory encouraging still greater freedom in 
practice. 

This education of practical activity and experience must be 
judged in relation to the needs of our national industry, and I am 
convinced that this school has already amply justified many of the 
large hopes of its ambitious program. Hence, as the current 
American practice gains ground in this country — that of em- 
ployers seeking and selecting for themselves in schools and col- 
leges youths of suitable character, aptitude, and training for their 
special needs — there is no fear of Abbotsholme not taking a high 
place ; indeed, I should expect a conspicuously leading one. 

Ill 

What, now, of special scientific studies? What of mathe- 
matical training? What of linguistic equipment for practical 
life ? And what of preparation for the universities ? In this con- 
nection it has been from the outset of the very essence of Abbots- 
holme boldly to abandon the tradition so common in schools, 
that of sacrificing preparation for life to that for the universities. 
It avowedly tends in quite the opposite direction, and seeks to 
subordinate all else to the preparation for a completer manhood 
and a more active career ; and this order, as it is only just, I am 
following in the present report. Undeniably it is on this side 
that both the more and the less friendly critics of the school have 
most to say ; and I have, therefore, gone over class notebooks and 
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examination papers, and inquired into the teaching, as fully as 
my time allowed. Since the curriculum begins, in my opinion 
rightly, with everyday life, in the open air, and in immediate con- 
tact with nature around, and not with grammars nor with text- 
books — as the respective advocates of "classical sides" and even 
of " modern sides " have so long inclined — it is with geography 
that my observations and criticisms must begin. And here, while 
at once approving the general methods, and recognizing also an 
unusual measure of common-sense grasp and appreciation on the 
part of the boys, which here, as in their other subjects, saves 
them from committing the "howlers" too common in conven- 
tional schools or colleges, where detailed class drill and book- work 
outrun elementary comprehension, I must yet express a certain 
disappointment as to the work in detail. Thus the map-drawing 
in the examination papers was inadequate, nor did the classwork 
show sufficient preparation in this. I would strongly urge, there- 
fore — especially here at Abbotsholme, where so much weight is 
justly attached to first-hand knowledge of environment — that 
this should be related much more completely to outdoor regional 
survey; and also indoors, as already in so many schools, and 
especially the better American ones, to the habit of making relief 
models in sand, clay, plasticine, or the like. The immediate sur- 
roundings would become more precisely related in each boy's 
mind to the larger maps of the region, and those of the British 
Isles, than appears as yet to be the case. Good methods have 
been taught ; thus, the boys have some idea of finding the direc- 
tion by help of the sun and the watch, or the meridian by the 
shadow of an upright pole ; yet these have not become sufficiently 
familiar. 

Coming now to the more intensive study of nature, as ana- 
lyzed out into sciences, I was disappointed to find even in Abbots- 
holme too much of the conventional disproportion between the 
time and attention given to the chemical and physical sciences 
and that afforded to biology. I note with satisfaction the exist- 
ence of biological laboratories upon the plan of the new buildings 
next to be undertaken, since work in these not only will be educa- 
tive in itself, but will be found to afford, as the history of science 
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shows, a preparation of very great helpfulness for chemical, 
physical, and even for mathematical studies. 

The chemical teaching of the juniors at least does, indeed, 
wisely include an element of biology; thus, instead of the con- 
ventional exclusion of organic by inorganic chemistry, the young- 
est boys satisfactorily answered a question about the souring of 
milk, showing that due beginnings were here being made for the 
ideas of bacteriology and physiology, nowadays so indispensable. 

In mathematics the school was unequal, the juniors appearing 
at present the best taught, but the older boys not showing suffi- 
cient progress for their age. 

Much may be done upon the characteristic lines of Abbots- 
holme, notably by the fuller development and utilization of those 
mathematical experiences which may be derived from the envi- 
ronment, and acquired or applied in practical and constructive 
work of many sorts ; yet I think this is a point on which a certain 
increase of working time may be found necessary. Rightly, 
however, aiming at better quality, rather than mere quantity, of 
work, the temporary aid of an eminent mathematical teacher — 
indeed, teacher of teachers — has been lately brought in, and his 
help and suggestiveness have been appreciated by all concerned. 
Here, in fact, as in other respects, it is only just to recognize that 
the headmaster, far from waiting for external criticism, has inde- 
pendently anticipated it, and taken active measures accordingly. 

I now leave the naturalistic for the humanistic side of the 
school studies. The teaching of history is admirably set forth 
on the school program, starting again from the immediate envi- 
ronment, with its advantages at once as Roman camp and 
mediaeval abbey; indeed, with prehistoric remains and modern 
industries alike within reach of a day's cycle run. 

In all the sets the history was fair, and for the older boys in 
Roman, as well as English, history. More interest might, how- 
ever, be awakened; and the use of historical charts on the 
" space-for-time " principle, which in former years were success- 
fully employed, might be revived with advantage. 2 Of the pano- 

2 Note by the headmaster: I think I ought to say that the best of our his- 
torical charts, copied many years ago by various boys from those lent us by Pro- 
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ramie and dramatic teaching of history I have said a word among 
my notes on French below, but I would fain say a word for the 
fuller utilization of the impulse of Sir Walter Scott, whose tales 
have awakened even the greatest European historians. 

In English, grammar was uniformly fair, indeed, often thor- 
oughly intelligent. Excellent tabular and comparative methods 
of parsing and analysis were being employed in all classes. 
Essays were especially good where they touched the realities of 
life. Thus the boys wrote essays warmly and enthusiastically 
on subjects like "The School Life and its Future," "The Hay- 
making," or "The Coming Holidays;" but in essays on the 
merits of authors, like De Quincey and Macaulay, their style was 
more cold, and did not show sufficient first-hand acquaintance 
with the books mentioned. A larger impulse to general reading 
is here urgently to be desired, as of course in modern schools 
generally, and in no other way can a boy more easily yet effect- 
ively help on his own education. I note the institution of a 
"term-book," an excellent beginning, but look forward to the 
further development and use of the school library. 

In modern languages our British insularity is not yet ade- 
quately cured, even at Abbotsholme, despite its large proportion 
of foreign masters. As our schools go, it is undoubtedly much 
to have realized that modern languages are real studies; and I 
observed the class teaching both of French and German suffi- 
ciently often to be very favorably impressed by the methods 
employed. 

Coming to the teaching of French history, Joan of Arc is 
already presented to the juniors in what is probably the most 
beautiful of all picture-books. The History of France has of 
late similarly gained new vividness to readers of all ages, from 
the unparalleled illustrations of the volumes of Montorgueil and 
Job, which will be of no small value and suggestiveness to the 
teacher of our own history, or that of classical times. 

The beginning of an acquaintance with simple French verse 

fessor Geddes, were loaned to him for his exhibit in the Paris Exposition of 1900, 
but were not returned, having unfortunately been lost, along with Professor Geddes' 
own, at the close of the Exposition. 
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and song was being given to the juniors, so that they should 
easily, and with pleasure, go on thence to songs like the Chants 
heroiques, edited by M. Gaston Paris, thus gaining a fuller sense 
of the voice of a great nation throughout the ages. 

Similarly as regards German. I was glad to hear in chapel 
Luther's and other historic hymns sung in German; but I press 
also for use in class of a wide selection from the students' Com- 
mersbuch. I happen to have been in touch with much of the 
earliest and the best teaching of phonetics in this country; yet I 
would urge upon its cultivators that, without neglect of their still 
mainly analytic methods, none can be more rapid and more prac- 
tical for correcting our English accent than that of completing 
thereby the synthetic one — through an enjoyment of poetry and 
a participation in song. 

As to Latin, it is an honorable distinction of Abbotsholme to 
be leading in this country an important reform in boys' schools 
by teaching Latin after French, instead of, as too commonly at 
present, French only after Latin. But for this reason again 
a higher mastery of French, such as I am convinced may be 
obtained, would greatly improve the Latin, and thus greatly 
strengthen and justify the position taken up by the school. 

The recent college successes of women in classical studies have 
largely been due to their education on this very principle (in 
which Abbotsholme stands so much alone as regards boys), in 
virtue of which they begin Latin late, and with a competent 
knowledge of French as well as English ; so that in this way the 
moderately high standard of the entrance examinations of the 
universities is being met by such girls with only two years of 
moderate work in Latin, instead of (as in traditional schools) 
many years of drudgery, sometimes to the exclusion of almost all 
else. 

Despite the long traditions which have fixed the practice of 
Latin teaching, may not something be done by the methods with 
which Abbotsholme is so fully identified? I do not, of course, 
ask for Latin teaching upon the lines of that of spoken languages ; 
yet the beginnings of an incorporation of Latin into the school 
life which chanting the Graces and the Lord's Prayer in Latin 
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affords, are in themselves excellent. And may not the bridge to 
Latin from French be strengthened by the help of such admirable 
French translations as those of Leconte de Lisle? To many 
boys, English translations of the Latin and Greek classics from 
Pope to William Morris have been of inestimable literary value, 
though their linguistic help is necessarily small or doubtful. The 
more kindred French tongue, used, as in this case, by a scholar 
who is also a poet, unites the advantages of sympathetic interpre- 
tation with those of a textbook of comparative philology, and 
avoids those of a mere English crib. 

So far then my criticisms — disappointing, perhaps, to those 
who expect scholastic perfection. Yet, while Abbotsholme can- 
not claim at present to lead in everything, I do not think I should 
have fewer criticisms to make at more prominent and longer- 
established schools even in some of the traditional subjects. 
Critics of Abbotsholme from older points of view may certainly 
be reminded of the fragility of glass houses, and parents, alarmed 
to hear that Abbotsholme is not yet perfect, may be reassured to 
know that all items in the program are substantially begun, and 
the most urgent matters are well advanced. 

I have accompanied my criticisms of the teaching by a few 
constructive suggestions, not because I presume to speak as an 
expert in so many subjects, but largely as an answer to the ques- 
tion, which has been once and again pointedly put to me, and 
doubtless to the school, by parents and others, namely this: 
Accepting the fact that the school aims primarily at the formation 
of character, at health and general culture, at preparation for 
practical life rather than for university distinction, is it necessary, 
either that a sort of specializing coaching department be estab- 
lished within the school (as in so many others) to prepare for 
the universities, civil service, etc. ; or, still worse, will an average 
boy, aiming at such a career, be obliged to go to a coach after 
leaving Abbotsholme at eighteen? To both questions I unhesi- 
tatingly answer, No. Neither of these is necessary. Although 
the school in some subjects is not so fully up to the conventional 
requirements of the present examination world as are schools 
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which specialize for examinations, I am convinced that all these 
requirements can, and may soon, be fairly met, not by abandoning 
any of the principles of the school, but by applying each of them 
still more fully. I have made it abundantly clear that my appre- 
ciation of the school, although in the main favorable, and, indeed, 
in many respects favorable in the very highest degree, is not uni- 
formly so, since I am insisting that improvements are necessary 
in not a few particulars ; yet I wish, none the less, to congratulate 
the council, the headmaster and his colleagues, the boys also, upon 
the large amount of good educational work which has plainly 
been done, and upon the substantial foundations which have been 
laid of a great school. The desirability of supporting the head and 
his staff in strengthening those elements of the curriculum which 
I have had occasion to criticise, will, I trust, also be obvious. 

In the Educational Atlas? which tabulates the organization, 
work, and methods of the school, I find a gradated succession and 
a rational correlation of the school studies which strikes me as 
surpassing anything else of this nature I have seen in this country, 
and as certainly not inferior to the admirable and widely influ- 
ential programs of the best American and German educationists, 
who have paid special attention to these questions, upon a due 
settlement of which, in a complete sequence, progressive instruc- 
tion so essentially depends. The vast and more urgent work here 
of the organization of hygienic and practical, social and moral 
education (each and all of which have so favorably impressed 
me), is now sufficiently advanced to leave headmaster, staff, and 
boys alike more free to continue and complete this program in 
the various particulars which I have indicated, and so win for the 
school an intellectual position of no less distinguished excellence. 

'London: George Allen, 1900. 



